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The purpose of the present study is to gain a deeper understanding of the level 
of endangerment of Aromanian, a Romance language of the Balkan peninsula. 
The study is based on semi-structured interviews with 18 Aromanian speakers 
from several locations in Macedonia, Albania, and Greece. It explores the 
connections between intermarriage and the intergenerational transmission of 
the language, as well as the views of the older generations about the linguistic 
skills and attitudes of the younger generations. 


1 Introduction 


The Aromanian or Vlach language (limba armdneasca)' has played an 
integral part in the linguistic history of the Central Balkans, but it has not been 
able to find its proper place in an era of mostly monolingual nation states. It 
is now a minority language everywhere it is spoken, and its continued survival 
hangs in the balance. The UNESCO Atlas of the World's Languages in Danger 
classifies Aromanian as “definitely endangered” (Moseley 2010). In the 
following paragraphs, I will present a general overview of the sociolinguistic 
situation that currently applies to Aromanian and the processes that have 
brought it under pressure, as described by Thede Kahl (2008, 136-138), 
together with a brief review of previous sociolinguistic studies on the 
language. 


' The orthography of the Aromanian words and excerpts from interviews quoted in this 
article is based on the system agreed upon at the Symposium for the Standardization of the 
Aromanian Writing System in Bitola in 1997 (for more details, see Cunia 2000/2001). 
However, since my informants’ dialects differed in several respects from this standard, I 
tried to render the speakers’ individual variants to the extent possible. 
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Aromanian is recognized as a minority language only in the Republic of 
Macedonia, where it is used as a language of instruction in schools and on 
radio and television (ibid., 136; see also Satava 2013, 7). Although the number 
of its speakers is larger in Albania and Greece, there are no schools where 
Aromanian is used for teaching in these two countries, with the exception of 
the municipality of Divjaké in Albania (Kahl 2008, 136; see also Korhonen 
et al. in this volume). 

Kahl (2008, 138) found that, in the majority of localities inhabited by 
Aromanians, people over 60 are active bilingual speakers, and those between 
40 and 60 years of age are passive or potential speakers, whereas those under 
40 completely lack competence in the language. My field experience seems 
to confirm this general outline, with the caveat that probably many under 40 
have at least passive knowledge of the language. However, the situation was 
different in each country, and my contact was mainly with speakers over the 
age of 50. 

In Kahl’s opinion, a significant problem is that Aromanian speakers are 
not viewed as a minority, but as belonging to the majority of the respective 
country in which they live. As the main factor contributing to the 
endangerment of Aromanian, Kahl cites the lack of economic appeal, since 
the language is not associated with modern professions. The traditional 
occupations of Aromanians — nomadic pastoralism, commerce, and trans- 
portation of merchandise — involved in themselves high degrees of contact 
with speakers of other languages. Urbanization has also increased the degree 
of contact and the rate of mixed marriages. As Aromanian plays no role in 
interethnic communication, it is mostly restricted to the family domain. 
Moreover, Aromanian-speaking communities are dispersed over a wide area, 
making contacts between them difficult to maintain. (Kahl 2008, 136-138.) 

Aromanian also suffers from a lack of prestige, particularly in Greece. 
Speakers view their language negatively and as an impediment to the 
acquisition of the national language (ibid., 137). In Greece, it is a widely-held 
belief, confirmed during my fieldwork, that Aromanian cannot be written (cf. 
ibid., 140). In contrast, I was able to acquire samples of informal writing of 
Aromanian in both Albania and Macedonia. Despite the existence of 
standardized orthographies for Aromanian, these samples closely imitated the 
orthographies of the respective official languages of those countries. 

Although descriptions of various Aromanian dialects and literature on the 
culture and traditions of Aromanians are not difficult to come by, few actual 
sociolinguistic studies of the language have been carried out. Stamatis Beis 
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(2012) explores the sociolinguistic situation of Aromanian in Metsovo on the 
basis of a study in 1992 in which questionnaires were distributed to the town’s 
residents with the help of high school students. He found that, beginning in 
the 1950s, there had been a gradual, but inexorable language shift toward 
Greek, such that, at the time of the study, only 20 percent of children were 
able to speak Aromanian, even though 84 percent were said to understand it. 
Leo’ Satava’s (2013) study was a sociolinguistic questionnaire that surveyed 
68 students in their eighth year at the local elementary school in KruSevo. It 
explored the extent and proportion of Aromanian in individual language 
domains, the perception of Aromanian culture, and the phenomena of ethnic 
consciousness and cultural ties. The chief conclusion is the clear dominance 
of Macedonian over Aromanian, not only in the practical sphere (in most of 
the linguistic domains), but also within the sphere of language attitudes and 
autostereotypes (op. cit., 23). 

Whereas the main purpose of this study is to assess the level of 
endangerment to the Aromanian language, the heterogeneous nature of the 
data does not allow this kind of systematic statistical investigation. Instead, 
after presenting my data and methods in section 2, I will focus in section 3 on 
a few aspects of language endangerment and bring out the most common 
narratives in the speakers’ personal language histories. 


2 Data and methods 


This study is based on semi-structured interviews conducted during a field 
trip to Macedonia, Albania, and Greece in June 2015. The interviews were 
based on a sociolinguistic questionnaire that dealt with language use in 
various domains and the linguistic ideologies of the informants, with a 
particular focus on the family domain. The questionnaire was filled out for 
most of the interviewees. 

The interviews were mostly conducted in Aromanian, with a few in 
English in cases where the informant was not able or not willing to speak 
Aromanian. Additionally, the questionnaires were always printed in the 
official language of each country, which proved useful on a few occasions, 
such as when the discussion touched upon a topic not typically talked about 
in Aromanian. 

A significant number of the informants were found based on contacts 
obtained prior to the fieldwork. Other informants were found through so- 
called snowball sampling or simply by chance. The sample can thus be said 
to be a variety sample, where attention is paid to each informant’s personal 
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story and a few topics of interest are examined in terms of the various factors 
involved, with no intention of providing definitive statistics. 

In principle, only informants who were fluent in Aromanian were 
interviewed. However, in Argos Orestiko, I also interviewed a few whose 
language skills were rather limited, but who nevertheless had at least heard 
Aromanian spoken in their families and identified themselves in one way or 
another as Aromanian (V/dchos). For the complexities of Aromanian identity 
in Greece, see, for example, Mackridge (2007/2008). 

Altogether, there were 18 informants for which sufficient data on language 
use in the family were gathered. These individuals were interviewed at several 
locations during the trip, as follows (Aromanian names are given in brackets): 


Macedonia ao Struga (Strug) ee 


[Re 


Ohrid (Oharda) = 
Pe 


Boboshtica 


Greece Argos Orestiko (Hrupishtea) 8 
Kastoria (Cristur) 


Table 1. Number of informants. 


There was unfortunately a strong bias toward male speakers, owing to 
various cultural reasons; for instance, it is usually not appropriate for a young 
man to have a conversation with a married woman. Of the 18 informants, 16 
were male, and, perhaps not entirely by chance, each of the two female 
speakers was interviewed together with her son. The average age of the 
informants was 65, with the youngest being 37 and the oldest 85. That almost 
no people under 40 were interviewed has probably less to do with the fact that 
the number of active speakers is decreasing among the younger generations 
and more to do with fieldwork practicalities: the interviews were mostly 
conducted at the time of day when younger people are usually at work. 

Of the questions included in the sociolinguistic questionnaire, I will focus 
here on the following: 


1. Family history 


° mother tongue of each parent 

° spouse’s mother tongue 
2. Language use in the childhood 

° language(s) spoken by parents to each other 
3. Language(s) spoken with 

° spouse 
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° siblings 
: children 
° grandchildren 
4. How do you see the future of the Aromanian language? Should it be taught in 
school? 


As a general caveat, it should be noted that the informants’ answers regarding 
language skills and language use may not fully correspond to reality. While a 
speaker might like to believe, and even take pride in the fact, that he or she 
speaks only Aromanian in the family, code-switching is probably very 
widespread (as attested in some of the interviews), and frequency of use for 
the language of the majority was probably not always reliably assessed. Of 
course, code-switching in itself is not necessarily indicative of poor language 
skills. 

The following anecdote should illustrate these points. As I was sitting in a 
restaurant in Korca, waiting for a friend of a new acquaintance to arrive, I 
noticed three men sitting behind me, conversing in Albanian. Soon 
afterwards, I was introduced to them. It turned out they were, in fact, 
Aromanian and had come there to talk to me. Since they had claimed that they 
all speak Aromanian with their immediate family and among themselves, 
toward the end of the interview, I confronted them with the fact that I had 
heard them speak Albanian when they had arrived. One answered me in a 
straightforward manner: “We speak the way we want.’” A second one replied 
in a milder tone: “As for Albanian, we can write it down and we speak it 
better. Aromanian, we cannot write it, we learn it just like that. We can write 
in Albanian and it is easier for us to speak it.’”* 


3 Analysis 


In this section, I will examine the answers provided by the informants in the 
light of two topics of interest which relate to the intergenerational 
transmission of Aromanian. In the first subsection, I will deal with the 
possible effects of intermarriage on intergenerational transmission, as seen in 
the generation of the majority of my informants and in the generation of their 
parents. In the second subsection, I will bring out narratives concerning 
language transmission to today’s youngest generations, whose members were 
not represented in the sample. 


*Zburam cum vrem. 

-Arvanica u-avem cu scartura shi-u zburadm cama ghini. Ramdneshtea nu u-avem cu 
scarturd, nu, u-nvatsam und-oalta, asheatsi. Arvanica u-avem cu scarturd shi u-avem 
cama lishoara s-u zburam. 
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3.1 Intermarriage and intergenerational transmission 


As a minority language becomes endangered and its domains of use more 
restricted, the family setting is usually where it holds out the longest. The 
surrounding majority language is able to enter this domain either through 
code-switching or, more directly, through intermarriage between members of 
different ethnic groups. While intermarriage can be assumed to have been 
present for a long time in the multiethnic region of the Central Balkans — 
indeed, Kahl (2008, 138) notes that Aromanian apparently had an important 
assimilatory force in rich mountain settlements up to the eighteenth century — 
today’s Aromanians are a small, dispersed minority inhabiting various 
national states, and the hypothesis at the outset of the present study was that 
intermarriage would contribute to their linguistic assimilation. 

The effects of intermarriage as described in the literature are not 
unequivocal. Already at the end of the nineteenth century, Gustav Weigand 
(1895, 5) noted: 

Wenn, was in Monastir ziemlich haufig vorkommt, Mischehen zwischen Bulgaren 
und Aromunen eingegangen werden, so wird wohl immer das Bulgarische, als die 
in Monastir gebrauchlichere Sprache den Sieg davontragen, einerlei ob der Vater 
oder die Mutter bulgarisch ist.4 
Writing more than a century later, Nikola Minov observes that the language 
shift toward Macedonian “is amplified by the exceptional occurrence of 
young endogamous Aromanian marriages” (cited in Satava 2013, 9). Satava 
further notes that, in KruSevo, “while the marriages of the Macedonian fathers 
were practically endogamous, most Aromanian fathers had married 
Macedonian women” (ibid., 16). 

On the other hand, describing the sociolinguistic situation in the village of 
Grabova (Greava) in Albania, Nistor Bardu (2007, 24) finds that 
intermarriage has not led to assimilation: 

Although, for the time being, there are no Albanian families in Greava, of late, to 
avoid marriage between close relatives (I, II or III degree cousins), young 
Grabovean males have begun to choose their wives from among the Albanian maids 
in the neighbouring villages [...] the women quickly learn the Aromanian idiom of 
the family they have become a member of. Situations of bilinguism have made 
Grabovars speak more and more frequently Albanian, although they have not 
forgotten their native idiom either and still resist assimilation. 


4 “When mixed marriages between Bulgarians and Aromanians occur, which is rather 
common in Monastir, it is practically always the Bulgarian language, as the more 
widespread in town, that emerges victorious, no matter whether it is the father or the 


mother who is Bulgarian.” (Translation by ACD.) 
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In the present study, information was obtained regarding the mother tongue 
of the informants themselves, their parents, and their wife or husband, as well 
as the language spoken by the parents to each other, by the informant with his 
or her spouse, as well as to the couple’s children. This information makes 
possible a schematization of language transmission patterns within two 
nuclear families: those of the informants’ parents and those of the informants 
themselves, as exemplified below: 
father (Arom.) — (Arom.) — mother (Arom.) 
| (Arom. & Alb.) 
children 

In the case of this informant from Kor¢a (the father in the diagram), both 
he and his wife speak Aromanian as their mother tongue and to each other; 
however, they speak both Aromanian and Albanian to their children.° 

Married couples can be broadly categorized as endogamous (both spouses 
are Aromanian) or exogamous (only one spouse is Aromanian). Exogamous 
couples can be further divided into those in which the non-Aromanian is a 
member of the majority and those in which he or she is a member of another 
minority. Two cases of the latter type were encountered, both in Kastoria: an 
Aromanian man married to a Slavic-speaking woman and another Aromanian 
man married to a Greek woman from Russia (it is not clear which category 
suits this couple best; at any rate, their child spoke both Greek and Russian, 
but not Aromanian). 

Interestingly, several non-Aromanian wives of Aromanian men were said 
to have learnt at least some Aromanian. The respondent from Ohrid stated 
that his Macedonian wife had learnt Aromanian from his mother.° It can thus 
be surmised that a living arrangement in which a young married couple lives 
with the husband’s parents may be beneficial for the continued transmission 
of the language. However, in this particular case, the children did not learn 
Aromanian from their grandmother: “My older son [...] did not learn as a 
child from his grandmother, he learnt Aromanian now, as a man [...] As a 
child, he played with Macedonian and Turkish boys from the neighborhood, 
so he didn’t learn the language.” 


> The use of such linguistic networks, even in this least complex form, was inspired by 
Niko Partanen’s study (2013; see in particular pp. 49-53) on language shift in two Finno- 
Ugric speaking communities in Russia. 

® Nasa vurghara e, ama zburdshce ramdaneshce [...] u-nvdtsé mama meao “She is 
Macedonian, but she speaks Aromanian [...] my mother taught her.” 

’ Ficiorlu-a meu, marili [...] nu-nvatsd ca ficior cu maesa, tora-nvatsd ramdneshce, ca 


barbat |...| Ca ficior, juca cu ficiori pit mahald, vurghari, turts, nu-nvatsa limba. 
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Table 2 is intended to summarize the data obtained about each nuclear 
family. The families are divided into two generations, the “baseline” 
generation of those born between 1940 and 1960 (which was the case for most 
of the informants) and the previous, parent generation. Since the year of birth 
was collected for the informants themselves, but not for their relatives, the 
division by generation is approximate. All families are counted twice, first by 
language spoken by the spouses between themselves, and second by the 
language or languages transmitted to the children. Note that no distinction 1s 
made between the different majority languages spoken in the three countries 


under study. 
Parent generation 1940-1960 generation 
Aromanian Mixed Aromanian Mixed 
ee matriages marriages matriages 
Number of ouples= 22 
Ee 
only 
Arom. and 
majority lang. 


Majority lang. 


Aromanian 
only 


Language(s) spoken 
by couple 


Language(s) Arom. and 

transmitted to 

children oo 
Majority lang. 
only 


Table 2. The data on the families. 


Although the numbers are too small for anything to be said conclusively, it 
appears that mixed marriages in themselves do not always imply loss of the 
language in the next generation, while an endogamous marriage was also not an 
absolute guarantee of language transmission. These observations refer to the 
generations best represented in the sample. For younger generations, the 
situation cannot be assumed to be the same, due to the large societal changes 
that have taken place in the last 50 years. For instance, Beis (2012, 552) draws 
the conclusion that the 1950s, when the first paved roads were built in the Pindus 
mountains, marked a decisive turning point toward the abandonment of the 
intergenerational transmission of Aromanian. For this reason, in the following 
subsection I will limit myself to some specific observations concerning 
language use among the youngest generations of my informants’ families. 


* The totals not equal for this column because the information for the first row was not 
available for one informant. 
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3.2 Transmission to the younger generations 


Of the seven informants who specified the language they speak to their 
grandchildren, only two gave both Aromanian and Albanian, while the others 
gave only the respective official language (Macedonian or Greek). The 
informant from Boboshtica declared that his grandchildren, who live in 
Greece, can speak all of Aromanian, Greek, Albanian, and English; however, 
it was not clear in which of these they are the most fluent. 

The story of relatives — including children and grandchildren, but also 
siblings, nieces, and nephews — emigrating to another country in search of 
better work opportunities was a recurrent narrative. Although my informants 
were often inclined to praise their family members’ language skills, it is 
doubtful that a heritage language can survive abroad for a longer time than in 
its native area. 

Respondents from Albania did tend to have a more positive outlook toward 
the future. When asked whether his grandchildren would ever return to 
Boboshtica, my informant replied: “Those small children are not coming here; 
only when they become as old as I am will they come, because it’s there that 
they go to school; maybe they can find work with computers or such. Here, 
what could they do here?” 

A similar cyclical view of the passage of time characterized one of the 
informants from Korcga. When asked if he thought that his grandchildren 
would pass on the language to their children, he replied: “Aromanian never 
dies. We give the language to the children, just as [our] parents gave it to us 
we gave it to the children, and they will give it to [their] children. The 
language doesn’t die.” 

Interviewees from Macedonia seemed to be more pessimistic about the 


future of Aromanians. The informant in Ohrid explained: 
I sometimes speak Macedonian to the children even at home. Now we are all gone. 
Only a few of us Aromanians are left here. The older ones of us, we know each 
other, we all want to teach Aromanian, we want the children to learn it, but the 
youngsters don’t know very much Aromanian, more [...] this way they have 
become mixed, and we are disappearing. '! 


° Fumeljli atselj njitsi nu yin aoatsi, can s-faca cat mini, u s-yind, catse c-acoa fac shcoalé, 

a s-afla vrun lucru cu computer cu-asha, aoatsi tsi s-fac-aoa? 

'0 Ramdneshtea nu chere barunoarda. Noi limba Ij-u daédem a cilimanlu, cum u deadera 

printslji-a noaud lj-u deadum shi noi a cilimanlu, shi elj u lj-u da al cilimanj. Nu chere 

limba. 

11 st RE RA ASS ~ ~ A ~ ~ ; aE 5 . 
Mini cataoara zburasc shi-acasa vurghareshce cu ficiorlji. Tora tuts noi cherum. Njama 

ramasim noi ramdanjlji-aoatsi. Atsei tsi nad shcim cama-aushi tuts ramaneshce vrem s- 
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However, the same informant gave an unexpected answer when asked why 
his son decided to learn Aromanian as an adult: 
We sing our song about who we are, and it goes like this: He who does not love his 
language, may his tongue burn, that’s why. And now he is grown up, he knows it 


[i. e. the song], there is something that pushes him to learn Aromanian. But children 
should learn already when they are small.’ 


When asked whether Aromanian should be taught in schools, many 
respondents were of the opinion that that would be a good idea. Only in 
Greece did one informant write the answer “no,” while another, a self- 
proclaimed researcher who identified Aromanians with the ancient tribe of 
Myrmidons, believed that Aromanian should be taught in universities, but not 
in schools. 


4 Conclusions 


The present state of the Aromanian language is one of struggle against the 
wider forces of uniformization that are pushing it aside. This struggle is 
epitomized in the widely-used slogan Armadnlu nu cheari — “The Aromanian 
does not disappear,” which used to appear, for example, on the cover of the 
monthly magazine Arumunét Albania — Durrés. The word choice even in this, 
in principle, self-confident slogan is perhaps telling, but its message was also 
directly contradicted in more than one interview during my fieldwork, where 
the speakers were much less optimistic about the future of the language. 

This study identifies a few factors that are involved in the ongoing 
language shift of the Aromanian population, through the data obtained from 
semi-structured interviews with 18 speakers from Macedonia, Albania, and 
Greece, aged between 37 and 85. 

The foremost factor explored in this article is intermarriage with the 
surrounding populations, which seemed to play a certain role, but not an 
absolutely decisive one, for generations born before 1960. Using information 
about language use by each member of several nuclear families, I was able to 
show that, for the generation born in 1940-1960 and for the previous one, 
children born in endogamous Aromanian marriages were probably more 
likely to learn Aromanian than children born in exogamous marriages of 


vatsam, vrem s-veatse ficiorlji, ama tanaretsea nu para shcii ramdaneshce, cama ... ashi s- 

misticara shi cherim. 

12 . ~ Ny Ahashe ii ah . . . h nb da 
Noi u cantam canticu cama tse him a noasta-ahtari easti cai nu sh-u va limba, s-u-arda 

limba-a lui, ti-atsea easti. Shi u... tora e mare, u shtie-atsd, ari tsiva tsi u carteashce s- 

veatsa ramaneshce. Ama lipseshti cama njits ficiorlji ninga di njits s-veatsa. 
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Aromanians with representatives of the surrounding majority population. 
However, it appears that mixed marriages in themselves did not always imply 
loss of the language in the next generation, while an endogamous marriage 
was also not an absolute guarantee of language transmission. 

I also examined my informants’ most common narratives concerning 
language transmission to the youngest generations. In general terms, it can be 
said that the informants from Albania were the most optimistic, believing that 
language transmission will not be interrupted in the future, while several of 
those from Macedonia believed that Aromanian would be gone sooner or 
later. As for those in Greece, the language shift was almost complete in many 
of the informants’ families. Other factors that negatively affect language 
transmission are the absence of schools and the economic hardships that have 
led to emigration. 

For further research on the effects of intermarriage on language 
transmission, larger samples with more thorough data collection will be 
needed. It would also be of great interest to observe actual language use in 
everyday settings in order to better assess the role of code-switching and that 
of multilingualism within the family, including that of spouses coming from 
the majority population who have learnt Aromanian. Another topic merely 
touched upon in this article is that of samples of informal writing in 
Aromanian. Collected in greater numbers, these samples could be the object 
of a study on the intuitions of bilingual speakers about the phonological 
correspondences between their two languages. 
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